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DISCUSSION. 

OBJECTIVE IDEALISM AND REVISED EMPIRICISM. 

THERE appeared in this Review for September a very able and 
suggestive article from Professor Dewey, on ' ' Experience and 
Objective Idealism." I propose to discuss three points in this article : 
(i) Professor Dewey's criticism of objective idealism; (2) the re- 
vised empiricism which Professor Dewey puts in place of this idealism ; 
(3) the significance of this revised empiricism for one's Weltan- 
schauung, particularly for one's ethical and religious ideals and faiths. 

To begin with Professor Dewey's criticism of objective idealism. 
It is in substance the following : Objective idealism is involved in con- 
tradictions in its explanation of experience. " Idealism is condemned 
to move back and forth between two inconsistent interpretations of 
this a priori thought. It is taken to mean both the organized, 
the regulated, the informed, established character of experience, 
an order immanent and constitutional ; and that which organizes, 
regulates, forms, synthesizes, a power transcendent and noumenal." 
"The first sense, if validated, would leave us at most an empirical 
fact, whose importance would make it none the less empirical. The 
second sense, by itself, would be so thoroughly transcendental, that 
while it would exalt ' thought ' in theory, it would deprive the cate- 
gories of that constitutional position within experience, which is the 
exact point of Kant's supposed answer to Hume." ' 

Objective idealism, therefore, gives no explanation of experience. 
It is unable to do so, because, in one of its meanings of a priori 
thought, that thought reduces to an empirical function ; while the 
other meaning of the a priori makes thought incapable of coming into 
any intelligible relation to experience. In particular does Kant's 
doctrine fall into a fatal fallacy, because of the contradictory meanings 
of a priori in his epistemology. This a priori worth of thought is 
taken in the sense of regulation, direction, controlling, i. e., of con- 
sciously and intentionally making experience different; and this a 
priori is again taken as something which is already immanent in any 
experience, and, accordingly, it makes no determinate difference to 
this experience as discriminated from that. 2 But not only is ideal- 
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ism self-contradictory in its meaning of a priori thought ; it is con- 
tradicted by the character of our experience. Error, inefficiency, 
and the need of revision and correction characterize our experience •; 
and the practical work of revising and correcting experience is not 
done by the idealist's a priori thought. "As a special favor, will 
not the objective idealist show how, in some one single instance, his 
immanent * reason ' makes any difference as respects the detection and 
elimination of error, or gives even the slightest assistance in discov- 
ering and validating the truly worthful." l Were objective idealism 
true, the character of our experience as needing correction and revision 
would be inexplicable. 

But objective idealism is untenable for another reason. It affords 
no explanation of ideality ; nay, it is even incompatible with the true 
meaning and serviceableness of human ideals. " Spirituality, ideality, 
meaning as purpose, would be the last things to present themselves if 
objective idealism were true. Values cannot be both ideal and given. ' ' a 
Ideality as the good, the beautiful, not only does not need the pres- 
ence of some immanent reason ; these are even incompatible with this 
transcendental origin. 

I shall now examine this criticism of objective idealism ; and first, 
the alleged contradictory meanings of a priori thought. I confess I 
cannot find any such contradictions as Professor Dewey lays to the 
charge of idealism. Between experience as simply possessing an im- 
manent, constitutional order, and that a priori thought which is sup- 
posed to effect this constitution of experience, I can see no contradic- 
tion whatever. Idealism teaches that this constitution of experience, 
its order, the systematic connection of its parts, etc., is explicable 
only if there be some principle of connection and order which is other 
than merely empirical content, but which, working within experience, 
moulds and determines these structural features which experience pres- 
ents. I am also quite unable to find that " fatal fallacy," from which 
Professor Dewey says "Kant never emerges." I do not think Kant 
ever got into such a fallacy. I do not think Kant's doctrine vibrates 
between two discrepant meanings or uses of a priori thought. It seems 
to me that his point of view when he is speaking of the revolution 
which the Critique has effected in philosophy, and his point of view 
when he is meeting Hume's sceptical solution of the problem of causal 
connection, are the same. Kant met Hume's doctrine of causation 
by showing that the experience from which Hume professed to derive 
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the idea of causal connection, is itself possible, intelligible, only if the 
causal principle is presupposed. 

Now this same meeting of the a priori underlies what Kant says 
about the revolution which he had effected in philosophy, or rather in 
epistemology. This profound change consisted, as the student of the 
Critical Philosophy knows, in reversing what had been regarded to be 
the relation of mind and object in knowledge. So long as determina- 
tion was on the side of the object, and dependence on the side of the 
mind, the solution of the problem of knowledge was impossible. But 
if mind determines by its own nature the condition under which there 
can be objects for mind, then the question, How is knowledge of mat- 
ters of fact possible ? can be answered. Kant, as every student of 
philosophy knows, formulated the problem of scientific knowledge in 
the question : How are objects of experience possible ? And his 
answer to this question consisted in showing, that such objects can 
exist for us, only if there are a priori conditions of possible experience 
within which all objects exist. I do not think Kant ever departs from 
this meaning of the a priori nature of thought. Kant's a priori prin- 
ciples present two aspects, according as we look at them at work in 
the making of knowledge, in weaving the web of objective experience, 
and again as logically prior conditions of possible experience. It is 
the oversight of this distinction that leads Professor Dewey to say that 
Kant has two contradictory meanings of a priori thought. Thus, in 
the case of the triangle, Professor Dewey says : " The concept of a tri- 
angle taken geometrically . . . means a determinate method for constru- 
ing space elements ; but it also means something which exists in the 
mind prior to all such geometrical constructions and unconsciously 
lays down the law not only for their conscious elaboration, but also 
for any space perception. ' ' ' Professor Dewey finds the first meaning 
intelligible and accepts it, but finds in it only a "contribution to a 
revised empiricism." The second meaning is to him, however, a 
"dark saying." Now, Kant would say that this determinate method 
of construing space elements is an instance of the actual working of 
the a priori principles, the actual creation of an object of experience ; 
while if, in abstraction from this actual functioning, we look at the 
a priori as a constituent factor in a possible knowledge, we shall say 
that this factor is prior (logically not temporally) to the existence of 
this triangle as an object of experience, or as purely geometrical object. 
It is this logical constitution, not the psychological origin of knowledge, 
that Kant has in mind. To say with Kant that something is in the 
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mind prior to the existence of a known object, is not, it seems to me, 
to utter "a dark saying." My conclusion upon this point in Pro- 
fessor Dewey's criticism is, that he has not made out a contradiction 
in the meanings of a priori thought on the part of the objective idealist. 

But the idealist's a priori thought, if it is not virtually identical 
with empirical thought, must, because transcendental, be incapable of 
coming into any intelligible relation to experience ; it can conse- 
quently have nothing to do with our actual knowledge. This is Pro- 
fessor Dewey's charge against objective idealism. But this criticism 
misses the mark, it seems to me, by pressing upon idealism extreme 
alternatives. Thought need not be transcendental in the sense Pro- 
fessor Dewey takes it, in order to be a priori in relation to experience. 
Because thought is other than a merely empirical process or content, 
it does not follow that it cannot come into relation with experience- 
data so as to be one of the two factors in the constitution of knowl- 
edge or objective experience. Thought and experience data can 
be distinguishable — nay, be different in their esse — without being 
separable in actuality. Nor need thought be superhuman ; indeed, 
Kant's a priori thought is human only. Kant's a priori principles 
and his categories are not transcendental things in the sense which 
Professor Dewey's criticism contemplates; they are supra-empirical, 
but only in this meaning, that they are other than, and not derived 
from, sensation or sense-presentation experience. That there is a supra- 
empirical consciousness or functioning in this meaning of the term, is 
by no means an impossible supposition. Nor is there a serious diffi- 
culty in holding that these supra-empirical functions should so deal 
with the sensation or presentative data of experience, as to make 
experience objective in the Kantian meaning of experience, viz., the 
sum total of objects and their relations. 

Professor Dewey's second objection to objective idealism is a more 
serious one ; and it seems to put the idealist in a difficult position. If 
error abounds in our experience, and there is much in its constitution 
that demands correction and revision (this must be admitted), and if 
it is not a priori thought which, in a single instance, corrects error, or 
revises the inadequate, or remedies the inefficient ; if, in short, the 
idealist's theory of a priori thought contradicts the actual character of 
our experience, his theory would seem to break down completely. 
The only reply which the idealist can make to this objection is the 
following : Were it the case that our entire experience stands in need 
of correction and revis on, that fact would not disprove the existence 
of a priori thought. A priori thought is not bound to be infallible, 
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nor to do work that needs no correction or revision. The fact that 
something is a priori is no guarantee of its inerrancy or its supreme 
worth. But it is not the fact that our experience is through and 
through in need of correction and revision ; that there are no features 
of it that need not be altered ; on the contrary, there are, in the con- 
stitution of our experience, certain constructive and determining lines 
which need not, and will not suffer correction or change, unless ex- 
perience is to become a chaos of disjecta membra. Our experience is 
to some extent unorganized : the necessary and the contingent, the un- 
changing and the ever changing, the static and the flux, error and 
truth, finite processes and infinite things as ideals, partial and frag- 
mentary actuality, and the absolute, the completing whole, as an 
ideally conceived thing ; the partly good, good in the making, the 
absolutely good, good as final achievement in our idealizing thought — 
such is the world of experience. Now it is the doctrine of idealism 
that a priori thought supplies those elements in the constitution of 
our experience that need not and suffer not correction or revision ; 
and likewise this thought is the source of those ideas, those postulates, 
and those appreciations in virtue of which any complete and satisfy- 
ing revision of our experience is possible. 

But idealism is incompatible with ideality in our human world. 
This is Professor Dewey's third objection. " Values cannot be both 
ideal and given." And if idealism is true, these values must be given 
things ; they are already achieved, they exist in a Platonic world, and 
consequently they are not our human creations, living and warm with 
the life and passion of human struggle and achievement. The ideal 
good, like the ideal true, can have meanings and relevancy, only if it 
be our ideal and our valuation. But may not both be true, viz., the 
absolutely good and beautiful and true, existing as a life, as Absolute 
Experience, and ideality in us as purpose, and depending upon our 
endeavors for the measure of actualization it attains in our finite ex- 
perience ? Why may not the ideal significance of our lives and our 
human valuations be our own, and at the same time be the temporal 
embodiment of the Eternal and All-Good, " in whom we live and 
move and have our being "? 

Why should ideality and values cease to be ours, because we recog- 
nize in them a greater purpose than we can realize in our fragmentary 
and ever changing experience ? Why should anything lose its value, 
because, in achieving and valuing it, His hidden meaning lies in our 
endeavors, and our value judgment is the response to an absolute 
worth? What we call " Divine purposes," if there are such things, 
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need not be " automatically injected " into our human world in order 
to be with us; nor need they "ride in a cosmic automobile to pre- 
destined ends." Why cannot our own purposes ride in the same 
"cosmic automobile," and be inseparable from the purposes that 
include and complete them ? Professor Dewey will find it a hard task 
to maintain against objective idealism his proposition : " Spirituality, 
ideality, meaning as purpose, would be the last things to present them- 
selves if objective idealism were true. ' ' 

I come next to Professor Dewey's revised empiricism. I am not 
quite sure that I rightly understand this part of his article ; but if I 
do understand his doctrine, it logically leads, either back to the older 
empirical explanation of knowledge, or forward to an idealistic epis- 
temology not materially different from that of Kant, according as one 
interprets the terms in which this new doctrine is set forth. 

If that which Professor Dewey calls "reflective thought" is any- 
thing more than Hume's associative memory ; if its function consists 
in anything else than " harking back to former experience," I fail to 
see how it can be materially different from a priori thought. If 
"empirical thought" means anything more than just experience 
processes, biological activities ; if it is something which newly directs, 
changes, revises, and reshapes experience, — why does not this thought 
perform essentially the same function which the a priori thought of the 
idealist performs? To call thought a "biological activity," a "vital 
activity," etc., describes well enough the practical value and service 
of thought for life ; but that does not tell us what thought is or how 
it is able to possess this value for the ends of life. I confess it is not 
easy for me to recognize the truth of Kant's geometric concept in the 
definition which makes it ' ' the practical locomotor function of arrang- 
ing stimuli in reference to the maintenance of life activities brought 
into consciousness, and then serving as a center of reorganization of 
such activities to freer, more varied flexible and valuable forms." 1 
Professor Dewey would hardly maintain that the mere existence of 
these stimuli, so arranged as to maintain life activities, is any explana- 
tion of the knowledge of this fact ; nor is the problem of knowledge, 
in respect to this fact, solved by saying that a practical locomotor 
function of this description is somehow brought into consciousness, 
etc.; the essential problem is only propounded, not solved, by such 
a definition as the one just quoted. 

Again, when a concept is defined as "the practical activity doing 
consciously and artfully what it has aforetime done blindly and 
aimlessly V 2 and thereby doing it better, etc. we are impelled to 

' P. 472. 2 Hid. 
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ask : What does this consciousness add to what was done afore- 
time unconsciously and aimlessly? How does consciousness change 
or better the situation ? Would not Hume's associative memory do 
all that Professor Dewey seems to make consciousness do ? If not, 
what different function of thought is it which makes this change in 
experience? Once more, when thought as "a reorganization of 
biological functions" is said to do "naturally what Kantian forms 
and schematizations do supernaturally, " we ask: What is the relation 
of thought to the biological functions, and how does it effect their 
reorganization ? I think the answer to this epistemological question 
must be found either along the line of the older empiricism, or in 
the direction of that idealism which Professor Dewey rejects. To 
conclude my discussion of this second point, I do not think Professor 
Dewey can hold a via media between Humian empiricism and Kantian 
idealism as solutions of the problem of knowledge. 

I pass to the third point of this discussion : the significance of 
Professor Dewey's revised empiricism for one's Weltanschauung. It 
is Professor Dewey's doctrine that all ideals and values are created 
and sustained by our human activities ; and, consequently, that they 
have significance and relevancy only in our experience. 

Now, it seems to me that the consequence which follows from this 
meaning of ideality and value judgments is, that the world of our 
human experience is the only universe we can legitimately acknowl- 
edge ; certainly the only reality to which we can sustain intelligible 
relations. The Infinite, the Eternal, the Absolute, the All -good — these 
are names empty of all real meaning, idle fancies for minds that will 
dream or idly speculate instead of seeking to know and to make better 
the only real world there is, the world of experience. This world 
permits no reference to a superhuman reality. We are thus left with 
reality that is fragmentary only, with experience that is made up of 
flying, ever changing moments, with thought that never wins final 
truth, with temporal processes, and no eternal to justify and give 
them meaning ; with finite progress and no goal finally won ; with a 
better and no best as the ultimate standard of value judgments. For 
the satisfaction of ethical and religious ideals and aspirations, we 
must look to our possibly better selves. Our idealized selves are our 
gods ; and the cry after the Divine, the Eternal, the Complete in 
knowledge and in goodness, must be satisfied with that fragment of 
truth and goodness which is all that our finite lives can possess in 
their best estate. Such, I am compelled to conclude, is the meta- 
physical import of this new empiricism. John E. Russell. 
Williams College. 



